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UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD, 

"FRIENDLY INTERNATIONAL ADDRESSES." 

We would congratulate the friends of peace, on both sides the Atlantic, on the happy ter- 
mination of the Oregon question, and the happier tendency of those social influences which 
were brought to bear upon its settlement. The "Friendly Addresses" interchanged be- 
tween the two countries, when that question wore its more serious aspect, constitute, in their 
origin and effect, a great fact and forerunner in the progress of international society. Har- 
bingers of a new era in the world's history, they are fraught with a blessed example to 
those who are praying and laboring for the promotion of peace on earth and good will to 
men. If it is more blessed to give than receive, perhaps it is because the gift, in its incep- 
tion and reflection, fills the heart of the giver twice with the blessedness of its benefaction. 
We would congratulate the authors, advocates, and signers of these Friendly Addresses in 
Great Britain, on the enjoyment of this double reward of their fraternal greetings to their 
brethren in America. A thousand peace lecturers could not have done so much to revive 
in this country the old home-feeling towards the father land, as these interesting epistles 
Most of the towns that were settled within the American Union before the Revolution 
were named after places and persons in England, that were remembered with pleasure or 
gratitude, by those who first made their homes in the new world. Their descendants, per- 
haps, were well nigh forgetting the filial relation between their birth places and those of 
.their ancestors, when they were reminded of its existence by those who remembered it 
with interest in old England. The messages from Boston to Boston, Plymouth to Plymouth , 
Worcester to Worcester, Norwich to Norwich, have been received and answered like those 
which mothers send to their daughters sojourning in a foreign land. Nor have those ad- 
dresses to towns and cities in the United States, without this coincidence, been less happy 
in their influence. The Address of the Merchants and Manufacturers of Manchester to 
those of New York, has met with a response from hundreds of the leading commercial 
houses in that city, which has been published extensively already through the United 
Kingdom. The Address of the city of Edinburg to the city of Washington, signed by the 
Lord Provost, Magistrates, Counsellors, Clergy, and most of the distinguished men of that 
distinguished city, is a document that will long be preserved in the metropolis of our na- 
tion, as an evidence of a hew social condition between two kindred countries. 

Two of the most remarkable of these friendly communications were from Exeter, Eng- 
land ; one signed by more than fifteen hundred of the men, the other by more than sixteen 
hundred of the women of that city. The first was addressed very happily to the citizens 
of Cincinnati ; the other to the women of Philadelphia and of the United States generally. 
This peace breathing message from the ladies of Exeter to their sisters in America, consti- 
tutes the most interesting fact and feature of this social movement. It has been received in 
the spirit it breathes, and has inspired a response which will tend to bring the influence of 
woman over the surges of human passions, like another gospel of peace. It was a moment 
of no ordinary promise to the moral world, when the Address of the Ladies of Exeter, with 
its sixteen hundred signatures; was Unrolled in a public meeting of several hundred of 
their sisters in Philadelphia. As that album of peace, ten yards in length, was unrolled 
from the speaker's desk, until it reached half way down the hall, sympathies that'heaven 
has made its ffiolian harpstrings here below, were touched to the finest issues of their in- 
spiration. A response was immediately adopted, to use the language of a distinguished 
lady of that city, " with an earnestness and zeal which gave evidence that it was a heart- 
felt utterance :"— and its 3525 signatures, with the 1623 from England, encourage the hope 
" that woman is wakening to her destinies and holiest hopes ; that she is learning the puri- 
fying and blessed influences she may gain and maintain over the intellect and affections of 
the human mind;" The white glove of peace, thus thrown across the ocean by sixteen 
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hundred Englishwomen, at a time when stormy thoughts were gathering blackness, is now 
passing from river to mountain, from valley to valley, and from prairie to prairie, over the 
American Union : and woman is everywhere entering the lists, sexed with all her attri- 
butes, for a crusade against the fell spirit of war. In Worcester, a town containing about 
12,000 inhabitants, one thousand and eighty-six ladies responded to their English sisters, in 
an address recently presented to the ladies of old England's Worcester, together with a re- 
sponsive address from more than 800 of the voters of the former, to the inhabitants of the lat- 
ter place. " A letter from many ladies of New England to those of Great Britain," written in 
words of breathing beauty by Mrs. Sigourney, has been added to the messages already sent 
by the women of this country to those of the fatherland. These Friendly Addresses have 
made thousands of peace-pleaders among those who watch over the cradle of unfolding in- 
fancy, and surround the fireside, and pervade the social circle, with the silent administra- 
tion of their spirit of gentleness and deeds of love. E. B. 



PEACE. 

BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

Peace was the song the angels sang Peace was the prayer the Savior breath'd, 

When Jesus sought this vale of tears; When from our world his steps withdrew; 

And sweet the heavenly prelude rang, The gift he to his friends bequeatb'd 

To calm the watchful shepherds' fears. With Calvary and the cross in view, 

Wae is the word that man hath spoke — ■ Redeemer, with adoring love, 

Convulsed by passions dark and dread; Our spirits take thy rich bequest, 

And Pride enforced a lawless yoke, The watchword of the host above, 

E'en where the gospel's banner spread. The passport to their realms of rest. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 
A WORD TO THE BOYS ABOUT WAR. 

Boys, did you ever think that this great world, wilh all its wealth and 
woe, with all its mines and mountains, oceans, seas and rivers, with all its 
shipping, its steamboats, railroads and magnetic telegraphs ; with all its 
millions of darkly groping men, and all the science and progress of ages> 
will soon be given over into the hands of the Boys of the present age ? 
boys like you, assembled in schoolrooms, or playing without them, on 
both sides of the Atlantic ? Believe it ; and look abroad upon your in- 
heritance and get ready to enter upon its possession. The Kings, Presi- 
dents, Governors, Statesmen, Philosophers, Ministers, Teachers, Men, 
of the future, are all hoys, whose feet, like yours, cannot reach the floor, 
when seated on the benches upon which they are learning to master the 
monosyllables of their respective languages. 

Now, then, what are you going to do with your inheritance, when you 
come of age ? Are you going to follow in the footsteps of your forefath- 
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